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Editorial 

It is too early to examine what the change of Government may portend for libraries sustained 
by taxes or rates. Libraries should have no political complexion and therefore should not 
attract malign attention from any party. We are aware enough, however, that a time of 
financial stringency lies ahead for every public activity. In book produétion, the restrictions on 
imports may worsen a position which is bad enough as it is. There may not be a sinister 
intention in the gesture of cutting the salaries of Cabinet Ministers by a sum which for several 
of them represents about £25 or about a half crown a week on such salaries as librarians earn. 
We hope there is not. Although all good Britons will make necessary sacrifices ; but they want 
to be sure that they are necessary and not, as usually is the case, merely attacks on public 
servants. We are told that there will be no Geddes axe this time, but experience shows that 
the politician can always find a way of reversing a Statement in what he imagines to be the 
public interest. Fortunately those likely to be affected are better organized than they were in 
the early twenties. 

* * * * * 

Excluding the honorary officers, for whose positions there is rarely, and rightly we think, 
any overt competition, out of a total L.A. Council membership only five are elected by the 
annual ballot. This would seem strange in any other organization but demonstrates how many 
are the local, subject, and other divergent interests of librarians and library authorities, and 
hints the fact that some of them would never be represented if mere votes determined the 
matter. A lop-sided council would result. We have had the election. All the candidates 
were good, and we should be grateful to all who offer to serve us. The results show that no 
change was desired, but apparently only about 15 per cent of the membership were interested 
enough to vote, and as most of these were probably readers of THE Lisrary Wor.p, we need 
not moralize. Mr. Edgar Osborne, who deservedly draws both the county and the general 
votes, with 1,388, topped the country list, and Mr. Frank M. Gardner, the most active chairman 
of the Publications Committee, the London list with 1,223. Other county members elected 
were Messrs. Hutchings and Paton, and, for London, Mr. W. Pearson. No one we are sure 
will quarrel with the result and we hope that in due course opportunities will be given to the 
others to serve, as they are most competent to do. 

* * * * * * 


On November 30th this year Mr. James Wilkie will hand over the office of President 
of the Library Association to his successor. We write this before the event, but we are glad 
to think that one of his last duties in the office will be to hand the past-presidential badge to his 
predecessor, the Duke of Edinburgh. His own year has been one of steady and undramatic 
work, but undoubtedly the.good opinions held by most of us before his election have been 
confirmed, indeed extended, by everything Mr. Wilkie has done in his year. His handling 
of the Edinburgh Conference was masterly, the presidential address being dignified, con- 
structive and quite useful, his interludes as chairman at the meetings and at the Annual Dinner 
genial, witty, always appropriate. We are assured that he has been a working president, 
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has taken the meetings of the Council, and has made that not always placid assembly behave 
almost as a congenial family party. He leaves the office with our long-standing appreciation 
of him much enhanced. 

* * * * * * 

The new President, Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, has recently received the C.B.E., which is 
evidence of the value put upon his services in high places. It also chimes with our own 
appreciation and admiration of him as a dominant force in librarianship. 

* * * * * * 

December 10th sees the centenary of the birth of Melvil Dewey. It deserves celebration 
above the ordinary. He was the real founder of the modern technique of librarianship, the 
evangelist of order and the advocate of many causes that survive or are lost. Such men in 
all ages throw off many things that do not endure and today M.D. is remembered only as the 
compiler of his Decimal Classification, the basis of practically every scheme of book arrange- 
ment in use today, a scheme which under persistent attack still outdistances in use all its 
rivals. We know that this result was due largely to its simplicity and ingenuity, but equally 
to its arrival at exactly the birth-time of the public library movements in America and in 
England. It may be that it has met its disaster in the so-called Fifteenth Edition. That we 
cannot say, because a sixteenth edition is possible, and indeed is necessary if the scheme is 
to survive. What may not be so well known to this generation is that library schools, library 
handwriting, the standard shelf as we now use it, and many articles such as Standard cards 
were, in their original forms for library use, products of his fertile and untiring invention. 

* * * * * a 


Book acquisition by libraries is a subject ever with us. The change that has come over 
the scene, which forms the theme of the article by Mr. Berwick Sayers which appears on another 
page, is almost revolutionary. It is a change not only of practice but, it may be, of function. 
In his chapter on Commercial Libraries in Books are Essential, Mr. Cadness Page asserts, 
as so many have done, that the purpose of the public library is educative. It may be, if the 
words mean that every form of human activity, mental, moral, spiritual, and so on, are its 
province and business. The book we have mentioned is one that itself is indeed essential to 
librarians. 

* * * * * * 

Some things are difficult of belief, for example, that the number of subscribers to the 
British National Bibliography is inadequate—or was; our information is a few weeks old. 
For a century librarians, in these pages and elsewhere, have pleaded for a complete, up-to- 
minute, annotated and classed list of all the books published in England. They have it in 
the B.N.B. now, as everyone who reads THe Lisrary Wor p is well aware, as we cannot 
imagine any librarian who subscribes to this journal not subscribing also to the great list. 
Its cataloguing is model, its classing can be adopted without hesitation and it is backed by the 
intellectual opinion of the whole country. We do not appreciate the sarcasm of one librarian : 
“We never buy books on libraries except a very few of those which enable us to pass 
examinations.” Nor, we are sure, do our readers. If there are any of us who do not 
support the B.N.B., may we suggest to them that if it were to cease publication, it would 
be almost a disaster to library economy, and a reflection on the intelligence of librarians that 
we should avoid. We believe confidently that it will not cease. 

* * * * * * 

We have pleasure in printing on another page an article received from Mrs. Suzanne 
McLaurin Connell, Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, U.S.A., who writes us as follows : “For a long time I have been an ardent reader of 
your fine journal; however, I realize that being a contributor is quite a different thing and 
I really am amazed at my audacity in submitting this manuscript to THE Liprary Wortp! 
This article grew out of a brief sketch which I wrote for our Hospital newspaper and which 
was popular with our patients here ; as it is about England and about books, I thought it 
would be appropriate to send it to an English library periodical.” 

* * * * * * 


We offer our readers everywhere best wishes for a Christmas of peace and of hope. 


‘ 
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Threepenny Library Women 


By AN Ex-LrprariAn. 


Wuar an amazing amount of story-reading is done by women! Without women to patronise 
them and borrow the books they write, it is certain that our novelists’ output of well over 
3,500 new titles a year would be far, far smaller. A centary ago, the women of the leisured 
classes were eagerly awaiting the arrival of the latest Bulmer-Lytton or Thackeray at their 
genteel subscription libraries. Today the working housewife is just as insistent on borrowing 
the latest thriller or romance from her little threepenny library round the corner. 

Having owned three threepenny libraries—in the North, the Midlands and London—I 
have come to acquire some knowledge on the ordinary woman’s tastes in fiction. In all three 
libraries, women borrowers outnumbered the men by two to one, and this proportion is 
fairly general throughout the commercial library world. Young married women, if they do 
not have to go out to work, read a great deal, both during the day and in the evenings. It 
was not uncommon for them to borrow four or five 80,000-word books a week from me, and 
there were a few who actually borrowed a book a day during the borrowing season. 

The borrowing season—that is, when reading is at its peak—runs from the end of August 
to the end of November, skips all December because mother is then busy baking for 
Christmas and father is decorating the parlour, and carries on again from the middle of January 
until well into June. 

As the English summer can, in most years, be depended on to yield good wet reading 
weather, book-borrowing is a fairly continuous process, and the only really slack months for 
3d. libraries are July and August. In passing, though, it is worth noting that Australians, 
with all their brilliant unfailing sunshine, read even more books than we do. 

In a middle-aged librarian’s lifetime there has been a striking change in women’s fiction- 
reading habits. In the 1920’s and 1930’s sheik stories and other light romances by writers like 
Ethel M. Dell, E. M. Hull, Charles Garvice and Savi were the vogue. Today the shelves 
are combed for American murder Stories, the more violent and the more frank in sex matters 
the better. Women readers have become as tough as their menfolk. The bitter, blood- 
bespattered pages of James Hadley Chase, author of “No Orchids for Miss Blandish,” are 
worn thin from much handling by women. And young girls in their teens do not flinch from 
the barrack-room language of an American war novel like ““The Naked and the Dead.” 

This does not mean, of course, that the gentle, sunny romance and the tale of the eternal 
triangle have left the shelves of the threepenny library. I find that women novelists like Renee 
Shann and Sarah Searle have a big following, though their type of romantic novel deals rather 
more faithfully with real life than did the dream-fantasies of Ethel M. Dell or the earlier 
Ruby M. Ayreses. 

Unlike the subscription library, the threepenny library nearly always subdivides its 
stock of books into three hard-and-fast sections. These are clearly labelled as: Thrillers, 
Romances and Westerns. In general, of every 100 books borrowed, roughly 45 are thrillers, 
30 romances, 15 Westerns, and 10 various other types of fiction. As you may expedt, it is 
men who read the Westerns—young men, old men, working-class men and white-collar men— 
though quite a number of teen-age girls are Western addi¢ts too. 

In addition to the three main sections, there is often a small sub-seétion called “Novels,” 
by which is meant stories which try to treat of life and people as they really are, recording 
their destiny without fear or favour. Under this head come novels by such writers as Graham 
Greene, Nevil Shute, Naomi Jacobs, and a host of others. Recently D. H. Lawrence has come 
to figure on the threepenny library shelves, though whether this is because of his uncanny 
insight into the workings of women’s minds or because of his frank treatment of sex is a 
point for debate. 

Books about nursing and hospital life in war or peace are, | have found, popular with 
young women. In this connection the name of Monica Dickens at once comes to mind, but it 
is the romantic and sentimental aspects of nursing, rather than its seamy side, which attract 
readers. In nursing novels which deal with field hospitals in time of war, my woman 
borrowers do not look for another “All Quiet on the Western Front” but for a rather rosier 
story which mates pretty nurses with handsome wounded officers. 
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Historical and costume novels, too, must be full of the sound of wedding bells and 
“Od’s bodikins” rather than the genuine stuff of history. Baroness Orczy and Jeffery Farnol 
are as popular as ever, and the period-flavour books of Frances Parkinson Keyes also have a 
threepenny library vogue. The most successful type of historical novel today is that which, 
like ““My Dearest Emma” and Kathleen Winsor’s “Forever Amber,” records with faithful 
and almost monotonous detail the long procession of the loves and lovers of a single lady in 
her quest for fame and fortune, 

Elderly women, after a lifetime of toil, spend much of their leisure in reading, and to them 
the threepenny library can be a boon. Some commercial libraries reduce their rates for old 
age pensioners, and it would be a good thing if this could be made general. 

But the old people, I notice, do not take kindly to modern fiction, for which they have no 
stomach. They prefer, instead, the novelists of their youth, such as Rachel Macnamara, 
Elinor Glyn, Rider Haggard, Gene Stratton Porter, Conan Doyle, Richard Dehan, and so on. 
Reprints of the works of some of these authors are issued from time to time, but the three- 
penny library, which is essentially a library for modern tastes, tends to be shy of them. 

Another problem in trying to satisfy elderly readers is that, because of paper shortage, 
publishers must use printing which is too small for failing eyesight. One of my hardest jobs, 
every Friday morning, was to find an old-fashioned novel, set in very large type, for a dear old 
soul who used to come in to the library before going to draw her weekly pension. 

A library expects—and is only too anxious—to help out old people in this way, but what 
has always astonished me is the large number of young women who haven’t the faintest idea 
what they want to read. Men are, on the whole, discriminating, and insist on choosing their 
own books, but many women always depend on the librarian to pick a book for them. They 
would come into my shop, put down their books on the counter, and say sweetly : “Another 
book like that, please,” or “‘A book like that, but with more pages in it, please,” as though 
literature were a kind of jam. Well, maybe it is ; after all, looking after children and coping 
with food and cost-of-living problems can’t leave a housewife with a great deal of mental 
energy. 

Another characteristic of women readers is that they become more passionately attached 
to an author than do men readers. “Have you another book by so-and-so,” was the commonest 
question women used to put to me. One young lady used to haunt the shop for “another 
Hilda Lewis, please,” and, whenever a new Hilda Lewis was announced in the publishers’ 
advertisements, would rush round and ask if it was in stock yet. 

To run a threepenny library at a modest profit, the owner has to be careful when trying 
to satisfy the fans of various authors, because what is meat and drink to one reader may be 
completely ignored by the rest of the customers. A commercial librarian who takes an interest 
in literature can, in fact, educate some of his women customers to appreciate the better type of 
fiction. In the instance I have just mentioned, I was able to introduce Hilda Lewis’s very 
sincere work to a number of housewives whose reading had been confined either to the 
very lightest of romances or to the most squalid of thrillers. 

This reminds me that women book-borrowers are, if anything, fonder of the work of 
women writers than of the work of the opposite sex. It is the male author who can write 
with authority on the woman’s point of view who commands their threepences when they go 
book-borrowing. 

Women, more than men, judge a novel by the picture on the paper jacket, and so a very 
important part of my job as librarian was to see that each jacket was kept intact and put back 
on the book as soon as the book was returned. Most book-jackets are well designed and 
colourful, and the threepenny library depends for its lure a great deal on the mass appeal of 
several thousand gay wrappers on the book-shelves. 

One of the headaches of the threepenny library owner is the number of books kept out 
of circulation by not being returned in good time ; and here, I regret to say, women readers 
can be just as inconsiderate and deceitful as men. A favourite trick of both sexes, after keeping 
a book for months, is to enter the shop in a tremendous hurry, throw the book on the counter, 
and call out cheerfully: “Tll be back in a minute to pay the fines.” Of course, they never 
come back, and so there is no compensation for the many weeks in which the book has not 
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been earning a penny. Many books are never brought back at all, and, as no deposit is charged 
nowadays even ona 15s. book, this means a severe loss. 

The threepenny library has now become indispensable to the housewife, and so far 
television has brought no harm to its popularity. In taét, despite the fears of some librarians, 
I believe that television really encourages more reading, because it keeps people at home. 
In any case housewives will not easily give up the afternoon habit of popping into their social 
rendezvous, the little threepenny library, where they can usually enjoy a cosy little chat not 
only about books but about the prices of ships and shoes and sealing-wax. 


Our Primordial Task 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS ‘ 


Book selection, or acquisition, of course. At the present moment it is much in our deliberations 
and since the Second World War our attitude towards it has been changed in an almost 
revolutionary way. Perhaps so much so that the precepts of standard text-books may have 
to be re-written. 

In Brown’s Manua/ | set out the method which I employed myself for years. The reader 
who has not read the book may be told that it was performed by getting all the senior staff 
to become specialists in particular branches of knowledge, at any rate so far as the reading of 
reviews upon them was involved. They noted on slips the books reviewed with symbols 
to indicate if they were favourable or otherwise and in what degree. These slips were pooled 
in the acquisitions department and naturally there were often several slips for a book ;_ these 
were brought together on a single slip. What could be done with such a masterslip is 
obvious. 

The method has been described by my reviewers as “unrealistic” and as entirely inadequate 
to meet the present inflow of books. It certainly involved a lot of work, interesting work, 
for a Staff all encouraged to participate in it. And of course it was only one of the means 
employed. 

Why it may not suffice now is because of the change I have suggested. How that has come 
about may be suggested by certain recent utterances. Thus, Mr. Frank M. Gardner, in the 
quite admirable paper read at Hove, tells us that his one-time predecessor did better book- 
selection than he was able to do now because he had by comparison a microscopic book 
fund and had to select with meticulous care to maintain any reasonable stock at all. In Books 
are Essential, in the chapter on Commercial Libraries, our friend, Mr. Cadness Page writes, 
“the free library has begun seriously to compete with . . . commercial libraries. It is doubtful 
whether this is in the public interest,” and says further, “librarians who had previouslly 
had to struggle with hundreds of pounds found themselves wallowing in thousands ; it was 
not for them to reason why: they had to spend the money.” I confess that I do not like 
the way this is put, but certainly for a few years public libraries have enjoyed book funds more 
in keeping with the early ideals. Perhaps I may add two more indications. Mr. Cadness Page 
contributed some sound, if not quite original, advice in The Bookseller (Nov. 3, 1951, 1088) 
under a title suggesting that librarians need not buy blindly, which he inferred to be the 
position from his reading of Mr. Gardner’s paper; and this, from this year’s leader of the 
assistant librarians : public libraries were attempting to be “all things to all men” and failed 
in this. I have not the context, and Mr. Clough may have had in mind the many extra services, 
films, records, and so on which are not books. An outsider reading these utterances might be 
forgiven for supposing that the general librarian was facing an impossible task, the argument 
being that, since books are about everything, and no librarian knows everything, he cannot 
have even a nodding acquaintance with many fields of knowledge, and without real acquaint- 
ance cannot wisely seleét books in them for anybody. That is the case at its baldest. 


II 


The problems we face are not easy in any case. We have had definitions of the public 
librarian’s purpose, such as the best books for the greatest number at the least cost, which is 
now blown upon somewhat, but has its point. We are met almost everywhere by certain 
types of librarian, certainly commercial librarians, whose view can be easily understood, 
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that the “free library” was always intended for the low or lowest income groups and that 
one should have a certain sense of shame in being seen reading a book from it. Was there 
ever a better example of the slow penetration of ideas even in the presence of the actual facts ? 
But the heart of our controversy is suggested here. We have long since abandoned the class 
limitation ; we know our reach, in theory at least, to be universal even if our grasp is nearly 
always far from it. Our critics not only do not think so; they a¢tually deny our right to 
make the attempt to reach all classes; indeed, we have now the suggestion that persons 
above a certain wage level should not be permitted to use “free libraries.” The standard 
argument re-appears. Why, if it is regarded as illegitimate to spend public funds on films 
which show the exploits of Tom Mix and other riders of the range, should it be so to spend 
it on books in which the same or similar adventures may be read ? That the analogue is a bad 
one is not clear to those who use it. It would seem then that the question a librarian has to 
answer is, “Since your movement was initiated a century ago to educate people, why does 
60 per cent of your stock and work exist merely to amuse them ?” We have always been 
nagged in this manner, although we know the question may be faulty in its terms. The root 
of it lies in a quite widespread dislike of the free giving of anything, and especially of anything 
out of which monetary profit could be made. The free-giving becomes enormity when it is 
extended to, and accepted by, all classes of the community. Our practice has moved on 
the assumption, accepted now in fact but never if my observation is correct as an expressed 
principle, that the public library is an institution charged with the duty of supplying at public 
expense the whole of the reading matter it desires to the whole community; and the 
acceptance of the service is proof that the whole community approves this use of its money. 
That it is not expressed may be because the community is not precisely conscious of what 
it is doing ; our people slide into habits without very much thought about reasons. If this 
position can be justified, then almost any practice can be in relation to book-stocks. Most of 
the opposition is directed against fiction, although it is not by any means confined to it. But 
when the first novel was stocked by a public library—where and when was that ?>—the 
floodgates were bound to open wider and wider until we get the spate of novels we have today. 
It could not be otherwise, although checks and hindrances were tried. I recall seeing at 
Bournemouth a notice to the effect that novels less than two years old (I think) were not 
bought. I do not know its effect on readers. There was once the conscious attempt to stem 
the tide ; I can recall that when an assistant I had to explain to readers that we bought only one 
copy of the new Merriman, Marie Corelli or Hall Caine. Only readers of my generation 
will know what that meant or could have heard the classic expletives with which it was 
received, often from readers who in the local papers or elsewhere objected to increases in 
library funds. That restriction has gone with the wind. 


Il 


It is useless to get bogged down in a discussion of fiction in public libraries. Our 
authorities have to determine a policy—it is not the librarian’s responsibility—if we want 
to be logical, to determine that we shall or shall not supply current fiction, and in what pro- 
portions. Any exclusion, or limitation, will not be popular and the old axiom, entirely untrue, 
of the piper, the payer and the tune will soon be working overtime. As an elderly alderman 
said to me many years ago: “It is one thing to withhold the bone from the dog, but quite 
another to take it from him.” All librarians, I suppose, have some standards of choice, levels 
below which they do not go in their admission of novels. They are not always obvious but 
quite often are. 

The Statistics published in last month’s Library Associaton Record seem to me to furnish 
some answer to those who talk so loudly about expenditure on books. A spending of 
£2,305,000 for a population of over 50,000,000 shows very mild recklessness. It is 11d. per 
head a year. If, to quote the jargon of the press, this were “left to fructify in the ratepayer’s 
pocket,” on an average he could—if he would ; he probably would not—buy one decent book 
every ten or fifteen years. The public expenditure on books would seem to be the smallest 
general expenditure the country makes. 

(To be continued.) 
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“*Pilgrim’s Progress’; or An Imaginary Pilgrimage to Britain in 


Festival Year” By Mrs. SuzANNE McLaurtIn CONNELL 
(Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, Richmond 19, Virginia) 


Many Americans travelled to Britain during Festival Year, just as in all years; even more 
travelled by the magic carpet route and visited Britain through books. I belong to this latter 
group and I want to tell about my experiences as an imaginary pilgrim. 

It was nothing new for me to take an imaginary journey to Britain. This bookish jaunt 
during Festival Year was just another of many similar trips. In faét, I am not too worried 
about missing a real trip to Britain for the Festival. The things I want to see there have been 
in existence for many, many years, and will be waiting for me when I get a chance to see them. 
In the meanwhile, being a librarian and a reader, I am quite used to travelling through books 
and have learned to make the most of these imaginary trips taken in such excellent company. 

I set sail with such old friends as Pickwick Papers, Pride and Prejudice, Canterbury Tales, 
Jane Eyre, Macbeth, Ivanhoe, Essays of Elia, and a host of other good companions. _ | visited 
the Lake Country with Wordsworth as guide ; I toured London with Dickens, Pepys and 
Lamb. In company with Scott, Stevenson and Barrie, I easily found myself quite at home 
in Scotland. The giants of English literature with whom I have been associated for years 
are excellent guides and assure me that no corner of Britain will ever seem strange. 

Also, there are many valuable new friends who helped me on my imaginary “pilgrim’s 
progress.” For instance, I could not have mounted my magic carpet without H. V. Morton’s 
wonderful “search” books. I have read all of his travel books on Britain and this Summer | 
was delighted to add yet another one to my list—In Search of London, which is a worthy 
companion to all the others. James Bone’s The London Perambulator and London Echoing are 
indispensable for the imaginary traveller, too. 1, also, had Chiang Yee’s fine “‘silent traveller” 
books as companions on my magic carpet tour of Britain. I first made his acquaintance about 
four years ago with The Silent Traveller in Oxford (an auspicious beginning !) and have gone 
on from there to The Silent Traveller in London, The Silent Traveller in the Yorkshire Dales, and 
The Silent Traveller in Lakeland ; for my return trip to America, I was fortunate in discovering 
The Silent Traveller in New York! 1 shall not feel that my journeys with the “‘silent traveller” 
are complete until I get a chance to read The Silent Traveller in Wartime and The Silent Traveller 
in Edinburgh—and even then I'll still be waiting for another book by Chiang Yee. Those 
delightful books, A Thread of English Road, English Spring and Roundabout to Cantefbury, by 
Charles S. Brooks, were also valuable companions on my journey. I discovered them quite 
by chance during my college years about fifteen years ago and have considered them good 
friends ever since. In an English textbook, I read an essay, Lazy Ink Pots, by Brooks, and 
thought it so charming that | went to the Library and looked for some books by the author. 
| was not surprised to find that the author of this essay had also written fine travel books about 
England. I used that beautiful book, Flower of Cities : A Book of London, to round off a delight- 
ful Summer spent travelling to Britain via magic carpet. 

With such a wealth of books to choose from, I had no difficulties about getting an 
imaginary trip to Britain. Travelling by the book route is always one of the most delightful 
pastimes. Many of us are unable to take a Cook’s Tour but all of us are able to take our own 
self-conducted tour. Lying in a hammock under a tree in summer or sitting by a glowing 
fire in winter, we are free to roam as we wish. I have mentally roamed everywhere in the 
company of books, but Britain is my favourite part of the world to travel. When I do get 
there in person at some fortunate future day, I shall not be a stranger but shall be like a native 
visiting well-known and well-loved haunts to my many journeys through books. 

Out of so many books, I have just mentioned a few of my favourites which accompanied 
me on my imaginary trip. The broad and rich field of English literature is waiting for all 
readers with a varied crop to suit many different tastes. Not only do we have the great classics 
of our language which have been spread lavishly before us for years, but we have many books 
of our own day which are able to give a vivid sense of place and people. 

Along with many travellers from America who went to Britain during Festival Year there 
was an even larger group of imaginary travellers, As the former visited favourite haunts of 
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history and story, I hope they remembered that a goodly group of their compatriots were 
with them in spirit only! As so often happens, among the latter group were many people 
who would have profited most from a real trip because they have become such experienced 
imaginary travellers and have already gained an understanding of the places which they had 
visited through books. 

I salute all imaginary travellers to Britain and prepare to join their ranks again, as I open 
my copy of Morton’s In Search of England and Start to re-read it. One of the nicest things 
about imaginary travelling is that the journey need never end ; after finishing one trip, we can 
go right back again if we want to! Yes, I travelled to Britain this summer during Festival 
Year but I shall also be making other imaginary pilgrimages for the rest of my life. 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ZENODOTUS, YEAR’s END 

Here we are again facing a new Christmas and the close of another year; and I must 
wish you, as the Founder of this correspondence, all that is good. The year has not been 
the most exciting in our history, but it has not been without interest. For example, there 
have been several new branch libraries, as at Sheffield, East Sussex, Manchester, most of them 
small ones which have shown the determination to extend library services in spite of the 
persistent austerity. Perhaps our way for rather a long time to come will be small scale 
developments. The Government is probably about to clamp down still more heavily on 
anything on a larger scale; indeed it may be that these small libraries are the last, for the 
present, even on their own miniature scale. This may not be the case because some of our 
significant advances have been made in what seemed to be impossible times. The small 
building gives us a chance to experiment with new methods, more comfortable, or at least 
more convenient, furniture, new decorative effects. What can be done on a small scale 
without any great cost cannot always be done when the building is a large one. 

THe Event OF THE YEAR 
was, of course, the Edinburgh Conference, which will stay pleasantly in the memory as one 
without any disharmony whatever. Was this an effect of the city, or of the chairmanship of 
Mr. James Wilkie and the other chairmen, or were the delegates uninspired by anything in 
the proceedings ? Apart from someone’s criticism of the deficit—of rather more than £100— 
on the catering at Chaucer House, I cannot recall anything controversial ; except of course 
Mr. Forsyth’s striking opposition to the Report on Scottish Libraries, and that Report we 
may think was the most important incident of the year. Surely it was so to the Scottish 
librarian. But, even here, there was no sustained debate. How could there be ; even seétional 
meetings today have a larger attendance than had general sessions twenty years ago? I am 
not sure either if the private symposiums we used to have around the hearth in our hotels, and 
were the worth-while part of the Conference, still continue. I had a few talks in my modest 
hotel ; perhaps they did better at the Caledonian and North British. Many librarians are 
most entertaining conversationalists. It is a great advantage, both in their professional 
gatherings and in their contact with their own readers when they are. There are so many 
meetings where we merely listen to the reading of papers. Such discussion as occurs is limited 
to the half-dozen members who always speak. It is perhaps fortunate that these are there to 
speak or our meetings would be more like Quaker assemblies, which are no doubt quite good 
things in their way. This is because folk now are engrossed in so many things, the youngsters 
with their enormous exam. programme for at least five years and their elders with social, 
domestic and business problems which seem to leave them very little time for professional 
discussions. Washing-up may have deprived us of many master-pieces. Yet, as someone 
said recently, there was never a time as now, when the librarian can attend so many meetings 
on so many phases of general and special librarianship. 
AND Losses 

There have been personal losses in the year. Blanks in the gallery of past heroes were 
created by the passing of Henry David Robert and Roberts Alexander Peddie; both in 
their eighty-first year. Henry Tapley-Soper was a year or two younger but there again was 
a real figure. He was lame from youth and could move only slowly with sticks and with 
effort; yet he attended our Annual Meetings for at least forty years, was for several years 
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on the Council, was the Association’s Honorary Treasurer at the time Chaucer House was 
acquired and so served that he was made Honorary Fellow. Their going in the winter of 
their years can have been no tragedy to them but, if life is a boon, advanced age must have 
its compensations. 

There have been a few losses by resignation; for example, I see that last month the 
County Librarianship of Hertfordshire is advertised, which means that Miss M. F. Austin, 
one of the most charming, as she has been the most loyal, and really effective of the several able 
women librarians has left us. Not long ago Miss Austin married and the call of home is strong 
enough to take her from work which I know she loves. Another woman librarian who, 
for the time being at least, must rest from work for us is Dr. Muriel Lock who with her 
husband, Mr. R. N. Lock, founded Library Abstracts which we hailed as one of the best 
recent gifts tous. She has overworked herself and a long course of treatment and freedom is 
necessary. Meanwhile we surely would send her best wishes and congratulate ourselves that 
her periodical will be continued, for the time being with another Editor. 

Our AssoOcraTION 

I have watched with interest the great compass of the modern work of the L.A. We 
find it a little difficult to take in the meaning of a membership approaching twelve thousand, 
if my figures are accurate; we may indeed have exceeded that figure before you read this. 
The examination work is almost an industry, with new entrants for our tests at well over a 
thousand a year. If you could find time to look in at Chaucer House at exam. time you 
would be impressed with a Council Chamber and Committee Room completely filled with 
candidates writing most earnestly. And that is only one of our centres in every part of the 
British Isles and in a number of places overseas. Think, then, of the organizing work involved 
and recognize that there has scarcely ever been a mistake in its operation. That is only 
one thing. What of the work done in the L.A. Library? Have you ever tried to puzzle 
Mr. Henrik Jones witha problem ? His grasp of current library affairs and literature is remark- 
able as is the delightful manner in which he places it at our disposal. I am tempted to enlarge 
on the work of the Membership Committee which faces most of our conference work, our 
personal problems and conditions of service, and the Publications Committee which has now 
a most formidable series of books, pamphlets, folders and other matters in its care, not the 
least the L.A. Record, the Editor of which manages to provide a service of news and, in 
addition to the catholic selection of formal articles, attraéts the services of writers like S. H. 
Horrocks and F. L. Kent and Miss D. D. Chilcot whose summaries of library writings and 
doings seem to me always worth while. And the lynch-pin of all this industry is the congenial, 
imperturbable Mr. Welsford who achieves more and talks less than any person I know. 

VIsITOR AND EMBASSIES 

There are so many things in a year that we should enjoy discussing. Our visitors from 
overseas, for example. I often wish that I lived in London and could lunch daily at Chaucer 
House, for there seems always someone of special interest to be seen. Dr. Harold Lancour 
has returned to Illinois, leaving the happiest of impressions of his pleasant visits and addresses 
in London and in the North. We have with us, at the moment, Dr. L. Shores, Dean of the 
Florida State University Library School ; a charming children’s librarian, Miss H. H. Mahar, 
from the Garden City High School Library, New York ; a student from Trinidad, where there 
is some good pioneer work and teaching in library subjects being done. There are, or have 
been, many more, including several from France and other European countries. This traffic 
is becoming two-way. Mr. Edward Sydney has returned from his library survey in Delhi 
and, as I write, Mr. Frank Gardner is now going to India for similar work. Mr. F. G. B. 
Hutchings, the excellent chairman of the Education Sub-Committee, has recently come back 
from a task in the Library of Congress, with the invariable tale of hospitality and geniality 
and with almost incandescent new enthusiasm. I have been delighted, in another way, with 
the adventure in fraternal reconstruction, as we may call it, of Mr. F. A. Sharr and his librarian 
and other colleagues, who went over to Dunkirk this year to overhaul and arrange the 
suffering library there. That is international work indeed. 

Any ImMMorrTALs ? 

Then one would like to glance at the books of the year, but this is done with so much 

better length, I do not say force, by the literary reviews (although I wish there were more of 
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them). Has there been a best book of the year ? Anything better than the ““Nursery Rhymes” 
addition to the great Oxford series ? So many books are technically good without being 
peaks. Has there been any poem that posterity would not willingly let die? There have been 
many novels of high technical proficiency: the new Charles Morgan, really exquisite in ae 
Style ; Howard Spring’s novel, covering the century we have just celebrated with much detail oh 
and sustained interest ; and the curious mechanic-Messiah novel, Round the Bend. Few years 
produce more than twenty books that have enduring life, though hundreds appear which are 
good for their hour, fortunately for our modern libraries. And, in selecting the twenty, 
you and I and everyone else would certainly not agree. 

Opp THINGs ? 

Tommy Trinder gave us the joke of the year in his proposal that a man be sent into a 
library to select a book, and to sit to read in the sight of the staffand when he had read each page to 
tear it out and, as this gentle act would produce no reaétion in the library staff, lastly to try 
setting the pages alight. We wonder, don’t we? I have not seen anything as good as that, 
but I have seen readers sitting on tables dangling their legs as they read ; I have seen others 
open a very expensive folio, plank a sheet of paper on the page and begin to write with pen 
and ink upon it. These are, relatively, small things. They show, in my humble view, that we 
want training in how to maintain the discipline we seem to have lost—and to maintain it 


with courtesy. Dogs Ir HeEtp ? 

You draw my attention to a paper in The Library Assistant which advocates certain 
methods of boot-licking and other trickery as likely to lead to the young librarian’s advance- 
ment, It is meant to be humorous and it is not the work of a beginner. We can hardly expect 
enthusiasm from youngsters who are so admonished. 

To Honour 

Honours have come to some librarians. Sir William Llewelyn Davies has an honorary 
doétorate, Mr. J. F. Smith becomes honorary Master of Arts; and our new President, Mr. 
Lionel McColvin has had bestowed upon him the C.B.E. What a pleasant note on which to 
conclude for the present. 

So, again, Greetings, Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of writers on “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Liprary Wor.p. 


’ Ps books, and to compare this library with a 
Sergeant Colin Healey, Military Observer | not be an overstatement, proof of this being 
in Germany, sends this note on the Army the regular weekly issues of some eight- ie 
Library in Dusseldorf : | hundred-and-fifty books over the counter , 
BAOR’s Number One Command Library, | from the Command Library section alone, and er 


bulk loans from both seétions, making the 
total weekly average of books loaned out up to 
one-thousand-seven-hundred. 

Administered by the Royal Army Education 
Corps, the library employs a skilled librarian, 
Warrant Officer R. Payne, of the R.A.E.C., 
who, with a British Assistant, and a German 
Staff of six, deals with the many problems and 
points that arise in the everyday existence of a 


situated in spacious grounds at Dusseldorf, | 
caters for the whole of the 2nd Infantry | 
Division, including members of the Control | 
Commission and other civilian organizations. | 

Number One Command Library is divided | 
into two parts, the Command Library, and the | 
Recreational Library, each section containing | 
some 13,000 books. The purpose of the | 
Command Library is to funétion as a normal | 


lending library, whilst the recreational section _ library of that size. 

works on a kind of wholesale basis, loaning No British soldier in Germany need fear rs 

out books in large numbers to units and minor |__ that he cannot obtain a book which he needs. s 

libraries within the Dusseldorf area. A mere query to the Chief or Assistant a <4 
Like the normal Public Library in England, Librarian sets in motion the machinery for = iss 


obtaining books not already on the shelves. 
If such books are unobtainable in BAOR, then 


Number One Command Library works on the | 
a request is made to the Army Education 


open-access system, whereby readers are free 
to go to the shelves and choose their own 
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Central Book Depot in England, and such 
requests emanating from Number One 
Command Library average about fifty per 
month. If the A.E.C.B.D. cannot supply the 
book or books, then the National Central 
Library in London is approached. 

Like all libraries, the Rhine Centre library 
is classified to facilitate reference, the whole 
field of subjects being divided into ten main 
classes, using the Dewey Decimal System, the 
system used in all Military Libraries. The ten 
main classes are then again sub-divided into 
ten main divisions; in this way each subject 
is sub-divided until the most specialized topic 
is reached and given its proper place and 
number. 

Number One Command Library is also 
extremely useful as an information bureau, and 
here it is pointed out that the staff of the library 
are only too pleased to answer any query for 
factual information, be it the name of the 
Mayor of Timbuktoo, or the number of goals 
scored by Arsenal in the 1927-28 season ! 

A library of some one-thousand-two- 
hundred gramophone records is also main- 
tained at the Military library—they are mostly 
Classical works, and if any unit, club or other 
organization wish to give a series of record 
recitals of some famous concerto or symphony, 
then the records are loaned out on a monthly 
basis. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


Quite recently there have been several 
examples of vacant posts advertised at 
shockingly low salaries. One in particular, 
the Borough Librarianship of a Welsh Borough 
of 50,000 population (soon to be increased) 
was advertised at A.P.T. Grade IV. Applicants 
were required to be fully conversant with all 
duties applicable to the post; to state precise 
details of experience together with particulars 
of any qualifications. 

Surely, the Borough Librarianship of a town 
of 50,000 people is of importance enough to 
warrant a chartered librarian at least for the 
post. Surely, too, the post demands a salary 
in keeping with the status of a chief officer. 

It is instances of this kind which make a 
mockery of the claims of public librarianship 
to be of any importance whatsoever in the eyes 
of either public or local government. 

Despite any protest by the Library Associa- 


tion in this and similar cases, someone will be 
appointed to bask in the title of Borough 
Librarian, but it will be at the expense of the 
Standing of the profession as a whole. 

What do you think ? 
THIS MON TH’ 5 CHOICE 


~ BURY’S Your Autumn List, 1951. A booklet, 
with mottled light brown cover, overprinted 
in deep brown. A worthy publication to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the library 
service. 


HONOL MENTION 


~ CHE STE RFIELD’S New > Books, November, 
1951. A booklet on art paper throughout. All 
entries are annotated. 

GLASGOW’S The Preservation of Historical 
Documents. A selected list devoted to this most 
important part of library work. 

HALIFAX’S Reader, October, 1951. A book- 
let that could be improved by the use of better 
paper and more heavily impressed type. 

HAMPSTEAD’S Selected lift of additions, 
November, 1951. A pamphlet in black on 
light green. 

HOVE’S Book /ist, November, 1951. A small- 
width foldover in green on white, half of the 
space devoted to fiction additions all annotated. 

ISLINGTON’S Bulletin, November, 1951. 
The old faithful foldover always containing 
some bright ideas. This one reminds the 
public of the importance of old documents 
and that the libraries are keen to have an 
opportunity to investigate the “junk” before 
final disposal. 

PADDINGTON’S Book News, November, 
1951. A foldover, in brown on white, with a 
very witty introduétion. 

SWINDON’S In Print, November, 1951. 
A booklet in deep blue on very pale pink. 
The prominent feature is the introduction to 
Anglo-Welsh writers. 


Personal News 

Mr. D. E. Gerard, F.L.A., Assistant, 
Branch Libraries Co-ordination Department, 
Liverpool, to be Librarian, Special Colleétions, 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. H. Hodson, B.A., University of 
London School of Librarianship and Archives 
Diploma in Archives ; Diploma in Teaching ; 
Churchill-Jenkinson Prize-winner, School of 
Archives, Assistant Archivist, Warwick County 
Record Office, to be Archivist, Local History 
Department, Liverpool. 
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Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


BIRMINGHAM.—City Librarian, F. J. Patrick, 
F.L.A. Population, 1,112,340. Rate, 5.68d. 
Income from Rate, £165,127. Total Stock, 
1,414,289. Additions, 79,421. Withdrawals, 
48,472. Total Issues, 5,180,750. Tickets, 
414,021. Branches, 23. Delivery Stations, 4. 

The Libraries Committee record with great regret 
the death of Canon Blofield who had been one of their 
number for the past twenty-five years. The year being 
reviewed was one of substantial achievement, although 
at the end of the year book circulation showed a slight 
decrease when compared with the year previous. 

There was a fall in the issue of fiétion from the lending 

libraries, but a good increase was recorded in the use 

made of non-fictional works of all classes. Consul- 
tations in the Refenerce Library were not so heavy 
as the previous year owing mainly to the faét that 
workmen were in possession for the greater part of the 
year. Re-wiring and re-lighting of the Central library 
building was undertaken during the year. Sanétion 
has been received for the erection of a new library at 
Glebe Farm. 


Librarian, J. Frederick Smith 
M.A. Population, 802,300. Rate, 4.756d. 
Income from Rate, £124,018. Total Stock, 
1,064,519. Additions, 79,526. Withdrawals, 
35,365. Total Issues, 5,953,401. Tickets, 
185,309. Branches, 24. 


Centenary celebrations were held to com- 
memorate the appointment of the first Public Libraries 
Committee in Liverpool. An_ illustrated brochure 
was published and a special stamp, bearing a portrait 
of William Ewart, was issued. <A special exhibition 
was also held. New stack rooms, to hold over 100,000 
volumes, were planned as part of the celebrations. The 
“Twenty Years’ Libraries Development Plan,” put 
forward in this Report, provides for 37 libraries to 
give complete coverage in Liverpool. The Report 
contains some illustrations, and a plan of the existing 
and projeéted libraries. 


Luton.—Borough Librarian, Frank M. Gardner, 
F.L.A. Population (est,), 111,215. Rate, 
7.52d. Income from Rate, £23,686. Total 
Stock, 137,627. Additions, 22,926. With- 
drawals, 20,638. Total Issues, 1,347,610. 
Tickets, 80,728. Branches, 2. 1 Mobile 
Library. 


Notable progress has been made in all departments 
of the libraries in the year here reviewed. Book circu- 
lation touched a new record, with an increase of 58,815 
over the previous year. Steps were taken towards 
relieving the congestion at the Central Library by 
closing the Newsroom and converting it into a Children’s 
Library. The room freed by the change over was 
added to the Adult Lending Library. Centenary 
celebrations included a display of books in local 
shop windows. The Report is illustrated. 


Germany’s New 
Nazis 


A dispassionate outline of the progress 
made towards democracy by Western 
Germany since the war, and of the serious 
menace to its future represented by the Neo- 
Nazi parties. 


Stiff paper cover. 88 pp. (approx.). 5/ = 


The Jewish 
Year Book 


Revised Edition. 

An _ indespensable standard work of 
reference on Jews in the Commonwealth 
and other countries, including Israel. 


MAPS, SYNAGOGUES, CALENDARS, 
STATISTICS, WHO'S WHO 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 510 pp. 10/- 


JEWISH CHRONICLE PUBLICATIONS 
32 Furnival Street, London, E.C.4 


MANCHESTER.—Ci¢y Librarian, Charles Nowell, 
M.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 704,500. 
Rate, 7.71d. Income from Rate, £190,950. 
Total Issues, 5,958,534. Branches, 32. 
Delivery Stations, 2. Travelling Libraries, 2. 


A slight decline in total circulation is reported, 
due mainly to a falling-off of fiétion reading, and a big 
drop in the number of citizens using the libraries. 
The use of books by children showed a substantial 
increase. Readers in the Great Hall, the general 
reference library, totalled nearly 10,000 more than in 
the previous year. Approval has been obtained for the 
ereétion of a new library at Wythenshawe, Sites for 
four new branch libraries have been allocated. A 
three weeks’ course for 18 overseas librarians was held 
at the Central Library at the request of the British 
Council. The Libraries’ Staff lost four of their members 
who were superannuated during the year, and two others 
by death. The Report contains illustrations. 


SALForD.—City Librarian, T. Noble. Popula- 
tion, 177,700. Rate, 7.38d. Income from 
Rate, £31,727. Total Stock, 134,889. Total 
Issues, 946,734. Tickets, 39,147. 


The policy of re-siting of library service points, 
begun in 1948, was taken a Step further during the 
year when a new temporary library was opened, and 
work Started on another prefabricated building. The 
re-siting of yet another branch is in hand. Owing to a 
big drop in the borrowing of fi€tion, total circulation 
fell below that of the previous year. The issue of 
non-fiétion and children’s books was greatly increased 
as also were the consultations made in the Reference 
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Library. The provision of books in homes for old 
people, and in hospitals is being extended. Report 
is illustrated. 

W1GAn.—Borough Librarian, H. H. G. Arthur, 
F.L.A. Population, 84,546. Rate, 6.63d. 
Income from Rate, £12,133. Total Stock, 
149,509. Additions, 5,583. Withdrawals, 
11,885. Total Issues, 277,116. Tickets, 
13,195. Branches, 2. 

Mr. A. J. Hawkes retired from the post of Borough 
Librarian after occupying that position for over 30 
years. One of the first jobs undertaken by the new Chief 
was the modernisation and extension of the Central 
Lending Library, which now presents a bright and 
attractive interior, much appreciated by readers. 
\ complete overhaul of bookstocks was also undertaken. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News oF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Tue Library of University College, Ibadan, 
Nigeria, now contains approximately 60,000 
volumes, a number which is expected to 
increase considerably during the next five 
years. It is housed in two of the temporary 
buildings, and has seating accommodation for 
eighty readers. A capital sum of £30,000 has 
been allocated for the purchase of books and 
in addition to capital expenditure on books 
about {2,000 a year is spent on current 
periodicals. The Library is remarkably well 
equipped with microfilm apparatus, having 
three Recordak Readers, a Williamson Micro- 
film Unit, and a microcard reader, in addition 
to a Copycat machine for reflex photography. 
The Library has also its own bindery and 
printing press. It enjoys copyright privileges, 
under which two copies of every Nigerian 
publication must be deposited in the Library. 


Extensive collections of Chinese and 
Japanese works and a growing collection of 
valuable books and periodicals about Hawaii 
and the Pacific Islands make the Library of the 
University of Hawaii an excellent place in 
which to study international relations concern- 
ing the Pacific area. The University Library 
now has over 213,000 bound volumes and over 
472,000 unbound parts and pamphlets. It 
serves as a depository for government 
publications. 


The twelfth Annual Meeting of the Contri- 
butories of the National Central Library was 
held at Chaucer House on November 16th, 


1951. An opportunity was afforded to discuss 
the work of the Library and to hear reports on 
its reconstruction after war damage. The 
number of books in the Library, reduced by 
fire in 1941 from 176,961 to 72,612, had 
increased by February, 1951, to 127,782. The 
Library’s latest Annual Report shows that, 
with the growing demands made on the 
Library’s services, the calls made on Univer- 
sities for the more specialized books and 
periodicals continues to increase. 


Mrs. Jean Mortimer, formerly of the Statf 
of Leeds University Library, who has been 
cataloguing the Library of Ripon Cathedral 
in her spare time, recently discovered there an 
unknown copy of Caxton’s 1480 “‘Epitome of 
the Pearl of Eloquence.” 


The first draft of Byron’s will of 1811 has 
recently been added to the Miriam Stark 
Collection of Byron Manuscripts and Books at 
Texas University Library. It was purchased 
at the sale of the Lucius Wilmerding Library 
by Mr. Lutcher Stark who presented it to the 
Colleétion, 


Through the efforts of the Very Rev. 
Professor J. Sapiano, the Patrology Seétion 
of the Library of the University of Malta has 
been further enriched by the acquisition of 
several rare and important works. 


The Oétober issue of the University of 
Illinois Library School’s Occasional Papers, 
“Centralized Serial Records in University 
Libraries,” by G. N. Hartje, reviews in some 
detail the serial practices in eight large 
university libraries and the Library of Congress. 
Free copies may be obtained from the Editor 
of the series. 


The current issue of The Bodleian Library 
Record reports the acquisition, by purchase, of 
a copy of Archbishop Hamilton’s Catechism, 
1552, usually held to be the first book printed 
in St Andrews. 


Increased Library accommodation _ is 
envisaged at Westfield College, University of 
London. This will be secured, it is under- 
Stood, by the completion of the Orchard 
Wing and its junction with the Chapman 
Wing, where the bulk of the Library is at 
present located. 
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Chapter VII of the latest Annual Report 
(1950) of the Librarian of Congress deals with 
Administration, Finance, and Personnel. It 
is by no means concerned solely with the year 
under review, but presents a picture, which 
may be read with interest by any librarian, of 
the developments in the field of administration 
since 1896. There were then 42 employees 
in the Library, of whom 24 were assigned to 
the Copyright service, while 18 performed 
regular library funétions. Not a single 
employee, apart from the Librarian and his 
assistant, held strictly administrative responsi- 
bilities. Today, with 2,000 employees, the 
Library has a Director and an Assistant 
Direétor of Administration, a Director of 
Personnel, a Management Officer and, indeed, 
a whole establishment of administrative officers, 
all reporting, with heads of departments, 
regularly to the Librarian. 


On the occasion of National Library Day, 
Ottober 4th, 1951, Brooklyn Public Library, 
New York, held an “open house.” Visitors 
were taken behind the scenes into processing 
departments, the Treasure Room, and the 
great Stacks below street level where half a 
million volumes are shelved. 


Review 


Bruce (Ian) Ed. The Nun of Lebanon: The 
Love Affair of Lady Hester Stanhope and 
Michael Bruce. Port. Collins. 21s, Od. net. 


In the eyes of the adventuresome, emancipated 
and sporting women of today the life of Lady Hester 
Stanhope may well appear to be somewhat viewx jeu, 
but in her own time she was regarded as a mySterious 
and intriguing personality upon whose behaviour 
many looked askance. The present volume of letters 
which have been in the possession of the Bruce family 
for many years, are now published for the first time, 
though their existence was known to the present writer 
who was not favoured with access to them. The 
original manuscript of Dr. Meryon, however, gave the 
bare details of the liaison between Lady HeSter and 
Michael Bruce. The author of the present work is 
to be congratulated on throwing a fresh light on her 
charaéter and her relations to her many friends and 
companions, and in revealing the charaéter of the man 
with whom she lived for six years. He foreshadows a 
second volume of his “‘Nun of Lebanon” which, when 
it appears, will assuredly complete the picture of Mr. 
Pitt’s self-willed and somewhat erratic niece. If there 
is a fault to find with the author’s work it is that he has 
included much undigested material which could have 
been compressed and elucidated to better advantage. — 

FRANK HAMEL. 


Just published 
WOOFF WOOFF 
or Who Killed Richard Wagner ? 


by Stefan Themerson 


Crown 8vo. 68 pages. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


Gaberbocchus Press, Lid., 
31 King’s Road, London, S.W’.3 


For Children 
MR. ROUSE BUILDS HIS HOUSE 
144 pages, 122 drawings, 4/9 net 
“An excellent book for reading aloud—full 
of enjoyable noises and with great variety 
of pace and rhythm—The right child of any 
age will enjoy it.”—Times Educational 
Supplement. 
Gaberbocchus Press, Lid., 
31 King’s Road, London, S.W’.3 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
AMERICAN Liprary Resources. A _ Biblio- 
graphical Guide. American Library Associ- 
ation, Chicago. Woolston Book Co., 
Nottingham, Agents. $7.00. 

A massive bibliography of the colleétions, cata- 
logues and other indications of the resources of all 
types of library arranged in a broad class order 
obviously drawn from the D.C. With its adequate 
index it places within our knowledge some notion of 
the extent of non-fiction provision in American 
libraries. A key reference librarian’s book. 


Catalogue of 
Only 150 


BristroL Pusiic LIBRARIES. 
Non-Fi@tion Additions, 1950. 
copies printed. 

This, the first of projected annual volumes, lists 
the books under author, subjeét and title in one 
sequence, with class-marks added. The smallness of 
the edition will prevent a wide circulation beyond 
Bristol. It is, however (for record purposes), a small 
quarto of 311 reproduced typescript pages containing 
about 7,000 entries, and impresses upon us the extent 
and variety of the current book.-supply offered to the 
city. But surely some book or books on libraries and 
library arts were acquired in the year ? 
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Opio (Iona and Peter) Ed. The Oxford 
Diétionary of Nursery Rhymes. Frontis. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. Od. net. 

\ scholarly, delectable addition to the great 
Oxford series, this is the book for which every 
reference library, and most junior ones, have been 
looking. The text of most such rhymes is given with 
variations of them—for example, ‘‘Ride a Cock Horse” 
to Banbury, Coventry, Charing and Shrewsbury 
“Cross,"’ as the case may be—most fascinating ex- 
planatory text and really praétical indexing under 
persons associated with nursery rhymes and of first 
lines. Not the least pleasant thing about the preface 
is its acknowledgment of the work of many libraries, 
and of named library workers, done to assist the editors. 
Unesco. Subjeét List of Unesco Documents, 

Ist January—31st December, 1950. Paris, 
1951. [H.M.S.O. 8s. 6d. 

An alphabetical list of the documents which, of 
course, are of world-interest and importance. An 
essential reference tool. Paper wrappers. 
Woopwarp (John) Tudor and _ Stuart 

Drawings. Illus. 1951. Faber. 25s. Od. net. 

\ desirable book on a subjeé& not sufficiently 
treated until now; an introduétion, which we would 
willingly have had extended, prefaces a catalogue of 
the 64 full-page plates, most of which have not been 
published before, and are the feature of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL 
GARDNER (Frank M.) Letters. 
Younger Librarian. 1951. 


12s. 6d. 

The Letters appeared serially in The Librarian, 
and we are glad to sce them reprinted in a pleasant, 
convenient volume. The Borough Librarian of 
Luton has a liberal, progressive attitude towards the 
bewinner and, taken as a whole, the advice which he 
ives in this book is sound. It avoids technique on the 
assumption that his readers will have already absorbed 
that; it is rather with approaches and attitudes that 
he deals in traversing the usual routines. A quality 
of readableness infuses the whole. 

Hepworth (Philip) A Primer of Assistance to 
Readers. Association of Assistant Librarians. 
8s. 6d. net (7s. Od. to members). 

We presume that the strain upon the eyes that this 
text-book imposes is due to modern printing costs. 
That is a pity because it is a book that every one of us 
will be the better for reading. The chief librarian of 
Norwich faces the two problems of the parts of the 
Registration examination, Assistance to Readers and 
Bibliography, with a background of useful teaching 
experience ; and concise, praétical direction, without 
the pretence that the two subjeéts can be learned solely 
from text-books, are merits we appreciate. Chapters 
on the work in special types of library have been added 
by other writers. 


Letters to a 
James Clarke. 


GENERAL 
AnERN (John H.) Miniature Landscape 
Modelling. _ Illus. Percival Marshall. 


10s. 6d. net. 
An unusual and desirable work on the lay-out 
and making of landscape models for railways, roads, 


afforestation and many other purposes for which 
models are now required by architects, engineers, 
commercial experts and other purposes. 


Aurons (E. L.) Locomotive and Train 
Working in the latter part of the Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. I. Illus. Heffer. 15s. Od. 
net. 


The late Mr. Ahrons is well known for his 
exhaustive work, ‘The British Steam Railway Loco- 
motive, 1825-1925."" The volume under review which 
is the first of six, contains reprints of the series of his 
articles on ‘Locomotive and Train Working in the 
Latter Part of the Nineteenth Century,”’ written for 
The Railway Magazine, which have long been out of 
print. In them Ahrons described every important 
British Railway and when completed these volumes 
will form a classic of railway literature. 

Vol. I deals with the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway, the North Eastern, the Great 
Eastern, the Midland and Great Northern Joint Railway 
and the Hull and Barnsley Railway.  Attraétive 
illustrations embellish the work. 


Errru (John) Erith on Pictorial Photography. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 30s. Od. net. 


\n original, beautifully illustrated account of 
the whole range of camera art, which is built upon 
the life Story, as it were, of this most expert photo- 


grapher. It is for every type of reader whether he be 
practitioner or not, but it will give “a sense of direétion” 
to both. 


FrreNcH (Yvonne) Ed. Transatlantic Ex- 
changes: Anglo-American Opinion in the 
Nineteenth Century. Illus. 1951. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 16s. Od. net. 


\n anthology of our opinions of them and theirs 
of us ; entertaining and, in places, frank, surely to the 
benefit of both. A most useful and well-compiled 
little book. 


Gore (John) Edwardian Scrapbook. 
Evans Bros. 18s. Od. net. 


\s the title implies this is a lightly-written and 
pleasant representation of the Edwardian age, drawn 
from all sorts of sources, ‘‘an old screen with old prints 
and old cuttings pasted upon it at every angle,’’ designed 
co defend not to debunk the majority of Edwardians. 
We think it succeeds in bringing before us some sense 
of an ave that is as unlike 1951 as is the Golden Age 
of Greece. 


Illus. 


Hotmson (Sverre) Singing Coral: Translated 
by Joan Bulman from the Swedish. Illus. 
1951. James Barrie. 12s. 6d. net. 

A romantic treatment, with interesting symbolic 
illustrations, of Polynesian island and places, 
by a writer who has shared their life and Studied their 
history and culture. 


Jowrrr (R. L. P.) Salisbury. British Cities. 
Illus. 1951. Batsford. 8s. Od. net. 


\ delightful history guide [86 pages] to the 
favourite cathedral city. 
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“KNow THE GAME” Series. Cricket: Pro- 
duced for the Marylebone Cricket Club. 
nN.D. 3s. 6d. — The Laws of Association 
Football. 2nd edn. N.p. 4s. Od. net. 


Both published by Educational Produétions. 
Capital little companions for beginners in our two 
national games and even for adepts. Succinét, with 
clear, practical diagrams. 


Outve (George W.) A School’s Adventure. 
With a Foreword by Lord Tedder. Illus. 
Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author, Headmaster of Dauntsey’s School, 
has written a useful and attraétive handbook dealing 
with the aétivities and problems which beset the 
scholastic establishments of the period, and more 
especially with the school with which he is personally 
concerned. History and Development, Expansion, 
Influence of Chairmen, and the general curriculum are 
fully dealt with. The great aim of the Head and Staff 
of a school is to attain to a sense of collective responsi- 
bility in which every individual has his part to play. 
\ team spirit in the school is the purpose of all con- 
cerned and the author has worked out his theme to 
the advantage of all concerned. ‘The illustrations are 
excellently reproduced and the whole forms a book that 
all interested in education should study. 


STEVENSON (Violet) Your Vegetable Garden. 
Illus. Harvill. 9s. 6d. net. 


\ simple book for would-be gardeners written 
by a woman who has grown many vegetables and 
knows how to cook and serve them. Comic piétures 
contributed by Neville Main. 


Voster (Bertha Spafford) Our Jerusalem : 
an American Family in the Holy City, 
1881-1949. Evans. 18s. Od. net. 

The sixty-five years covered by this Story of the 

life of a Chicago family who settled and founded a 

community in Jerusalem, are years of immense interest 

and of great importance to the future of the Middle 

East and, indeed, of the world. A most intimate, 

readable picture of the Holy City by a woman who was 

“‘the great-hearted and charming leader 0 the American 

Colony” (Sir Ronald Storrs). 


Wickes (Frances G.) The Inner World of 
Man. Illus. Methuen. 21s. Od. net. 


The author is a disciple of Dr. C. G. Jung whose 
concepts and methods are dealt with in the first part 
of the book. The second part is of case histories of 
patients who were helped by the author as psycho- 
logical consultant in New York. 


(Claude C. H.) Compiler. Read- 
ings on the Character of Hamlet, 1661-1947. 
Allen & Unwin. 45s. Od. net. 


A mine of comment and exposition from over 300 
writers, many of them exhumed by the compiler for his 
useful purpose, arranged in chronological order from 
John Evelyn to the present. It is a desirable addition 
to the literature of the most intriguing charaéter in 
drama. 

‘ 


FICTION 
Bex (Neil) Three Pair of Heels and Twenty- 
four Short Stories. Alvin Redman. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
The Stories are characteristic of the author and, in 
dealing with the “‘eternal triangle” and other human 
problems, his skill and versatility are well demonstrated. 


BurForD (E.) Believe the Heart. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Another romance by the author of “The Love 
Child,” concerning Nicola, who vainly tries to escape 
from the wanton, Morwenna. Both girls fall in love 
with the same man with Startling results. 

ConNELL (Charles) Catt Among the Pidgeons. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

The scene is laid during the war of American 
Independence when the Red-coats arrive at Fort 
Felicity. At first the pro-British inhabitants greet the 
occupational troops joyfully, but after they see the 
way their hospitality is abused and that the troops are 
transformed into Felicity Fusiliers, their feelings 
change, especially when the Major gets the “‘gold bug” 
just when the Americans are laying siege to Fort 
Felicity. There is romance too, in this Story and it 
makes entertaining reading. 


LARAMEE (Cole) Bitter Root Deadline. Jenkins. 
5s. Od. 


This story was originally published under the 
title of ““Wyoming Deadline.’’ It combines the usual 
ingredients of sharp shooting, cattle-driving, and 
romance. 

NICHOLSON (Norman) Prophesy to the Wind. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Set in scenes on the North-West coast of England 
at a date in the future, this play is something in the 
nature of a forecast, with plenty of aétion and charaéter- 
isation. It has been tried out in several places, mostly 
by dramatic societies, and has proved itself worthy of 
the test. 

Ouiver (Jane) Morning for Mr. Prothero, 
Hammond. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Strange tale in which the author gives the reader 
a glimpse over the Border between life and death ; 
Thomas Prothero, a brilliant surgeon, is congratulating 
himself on his recovery from a mortal illness, but he 
does sometimes find things a little confusing especially 
when he sees his son regain his sanity, his grandson 
grow up and fall in love and finds that it is not easy to 
remember the route by which he has reached these 
people he loves so much. A highly entertaining and 
most readable book about an unusual subjeét. 


Rice (Craig) Trial by Fury. Hammond. 
8s. 6d. net. 

It is by a sheer twist of fate that Jake and Helen 
Justus reach the Jackson County Court House just 
when ex-Senator Pewley is murdered, for they are 
immediately suspected of this crime and are held in 
consequence. John P. Malone, the famous criminal 
lawyer, comes to their rescue and the three of them 
find they are up against the distrust of the local in- 
habitants and the desire of the police to convié the 
Strangers in their town. Many ugly secrets are laid 
bare to the public eye and there is arson before the 
solution to this myStery is reached. 
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ROWLAND (John) Time for Killing. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An exciting detective Story concerning Chief 
Inspector Shelley, who has been promoted through his 
clever work. The setting is a Hertfordshire village 
and Shelley is faced with an intricate, dangerous 
problem, which he eventually solves after many thrills 
SHEPPARD (H.) Deep Flows the Stream. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

The story of a girl, Celia Windram, who will not 
believe that the man of her heart, John Cannon, is 
“no good.” It is not until an ugly episode rears up 
from his past that she at last believes that he is not 
worthy of her devotion. Celia is heartbroken and 
completely disillusioned by the tragic events that follow. 


SreRn (David) Francis. Illus. Hammond. 6s. net. 
\n amusing tale of Francis, the Talking Mule, 
which was filmed so successfully recently in America. 
Francis takes a fancy to a young American officer and 
gives him hints about the Japanese plans. The 
(American officer is thought to be psychopathic and 
is put in a ward with mental cases. A really highly 
entertaining tale which will cause endless humour and 
laughter among its readers. 
Trait (Peter) Mutation Mink. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An amusing novel about domestic life where a 
harrassed husband determines to teach his wife a 
severe lesson but does not realize that women will 
always twist everything round to their own advantage, 
and that he will never get the better of his unrepentant, 
high-spirited wife. This story has been dramatized 
and broadcast. The author has already acquired a 
high reputation as a writer of humorous Stories and 
this new one is well up to his usual Standard. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Apams (A. J.) The History of the Worshipful 
Company of Blacksmiths from early times 
until the year 1785. Illus. Sylvan Press. 
21s. Od. net. 

\n outstanding book on its special subjeé& which 
was first published in 1937, bringing the history of the 
Company up to the year 1647. The present work 
continues the story almost to the close of the eighteenth 
century and may therefore be regarded as prattically 
a new and valuable addition to the first edition. 


Jenkins. 


SAMUELSON (Paul A.) Economics: an Intro- 
ductory Analysis. 2nd edn. McGraw- 
Hill. 36s. 


\uthor is professor of economics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. One of the largest intro- 
duétions we know, with good summaries at the end 
of each chapter, questions for discussion and simple 
graphs and diagrams, and a good index. 

Wire (Gilbert) The Natural History of 
Selborne. Illus, Port. Lutterworth Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

An attractive, well-produced edition of the best 
natural history book in the language. Pleasant type, 
nice drawings by John Nash, good paper, with a 
desirable green case go to make up a welcome book. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


THE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, November, 
1951; A.L.A. BULLETIN, Oétober, 1951 ; BOLETIN 
DE LA ASSOCIACION CUBANA DE BIBLIOTE- 
CARIOS, June, 1951; THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 
November, 1951; THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, November, 1951; NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, July-August, 1951 ; UNESCO BULLE- 
TIN FOR LIBRARIES, Oétober-November, 1951. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Wor.p.” 

November 15+h, 1951. 
Sir, 

The article on “Some Scottish Librarians” 
in your Oétober number was of great interest 
to one reader who, incidentally, is an exiled 
Scottish librarian. One small point, however, 
seems to call for comment. The list of names 
in the first paragraph is evidently intended to 
exclude “immigrants” such as Dr. Savage, who 
is later specifically mentioned as such. But it 
does include that of Septimus A. Pitt. I have 
always been led to believe that he was an 
Englishman, and Dr. Savage’s obituary notice 
of him in the “Record” stated that he com- 
menced work in South Shields, and later, as a 
borderer, “raided”? Scotland. The list of 
indubitable Scotsmen seems to me sufficiently 
distinguished without the intrusion of any 
“raiding borderers !” 


The point is of particular interest to me, 
because I well remember an incident that 
occurred to me shortly after my first appoint- 
ment south of the border. My Scottish 
library experience (although it was all under 
Dr. Savage) was belittled by an English 
librarian because, he said, Scottish libraries 
had been in a very poor State until improved 
by two Englishmen—Messrs. Pitt and Savage. 


Yours, etc., 
. A. BurRNetT 
(Deputy Borough Librarian ; ex-Edinburgh). 
Battersea Public Libraries, 


Central Library, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


[Mr. Burnett is quite right; Mr. Pitt began 
at South Shields, went to Glasgow as an 
Assistant and became Superintendent of 
Branches before his appointment to Coventry 
and subsequent return as City Librarian to 


Glasgow.—Eprror.] 
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